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JOBLESS RELIEF BILL 
PRESENTED IN SENATE 


La Follette Proposal Would Have 
Government Create New Jobs 


by Public Works 
CALLS FOR PROSPERITY BONDS 


Gigantic Sums Would Be Spent 
by Cities and States; Hoover 
Group Assails Measure 


Ever since the opening of the present 
session of Congress the question of relief 
for the unemployed has loomed in the 
background as one of the most important 
issues before the nation. Although it has 
at times been foreshadowed by the dis- 
cussion of other problems on the floors 
of Congress, it has by no means been 
settled. In fact, hardly a day passes with- 
out bringing requests from senators and 
representatives that some action be taken 
at once to deal with the situation. And 
with the opening of each day’s debates, it 
becomes more and more apparent that 
there is a decided conflict of opinion over 
this important problem. Congress has not 
agreed on the action the government should 
take to help those in distress. Its members 
seem to be definitely aligned into two con- 
flicting groups—those who are urging 
daily that immediate action be taken by 
the national government, and those who 
adhere to the view that the unemployed 
should be cared for by the various state 
and local governments with the aid of 
private charitable organizations. 


NOT A “DOLE”’ 


The present debates do not center on 
the question of a direct money contribu- 
tion of the government to the idle men 
and women of the country. The word 
“dole” has become decidedly unpopular in 
the United States, and while proposals have 
been made that some direct help should be 
given to those in greatest need, it is gen- 
erally realized that the most important 
thing is to find work for those who have 
no jobs—to enable those who have had 
their incomes suddenly cut off to find 
some means of obtaining, through their 
labors, enough money to buy food and 
clothing for themselves and their families. 
If the government were to attempt to 
create jobs in sufficient numbers to help 
the millions of unemployed, it would in- 
volve the expenditure of billions of dollars. 
It is about this subject that there is the 
greatest contest. Would it be wise for the 
treasury to incur a debt of tremendous 
proportions when it is already obliged to 
borrow money to pay its ordinary costs of 
operation? Would the government be able 
to launch a program sufficiently extensive 
to afford relief throughout the nation and 
provide not a hundred or a thousand jobs 
but more than a million? These are some 
of the crucial questions with which sena- 
tors and representatives are now wrestling. 

What measures have been suggested to 
combat the wave of unemployment which 
is sweeping over the country? The most 
definite proposal is one embodied in a bill 
introduced some time ago by Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette of Wisconsin. It is re- 
ceiving considerable support from other 
members of Congress and from economists, 
publicists and a great many industrial lead- 
ers. It is so striking in nature that it is 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND 








Europe’s Peacemaker Withdraws From Active 
Participation in International Politics 





At the point where the beautiful Lake 
Maggiore touches the restful town of Lo- 
carno in Switzerland there is located a 
picturesque little inn. There, one day in 
the fall of 1925, two statesmen sat side by 
side at a rude little table. One of them 
was speaking: “You are a German. I am 
a Frenchman. On this ground alone we 
have many reasons to be antagonistic, to 
enter into discussions and even to quarrel. 
But can’t I remain a good Frenchman and 
be a good European? Can’t you be a good 
German and think also of that superior 
interest of Europe, and can’t we on that 
ground come to an understanding?” 

The words fell from the lips of Aristide 
Briand, eleven-time premier and twenty- 
five-time cabinet minister of France. He 
was addressing Dr. Hans Luther who was 
at that time chancellor of the German 
republic. It was through the expression of 
such sentiments that Aristide Briand 
managed to win the confidence of the 
former enemies of his country. It was 
by this sort of appeal that he was able 
to lay the basis for a Franco-German un- 
derstanding in 1925 which led to the sign- 
ing of the Pact of Locarno and to Ger- 
many’s entry into the League of Nations. 

And now it appears that the great states- 
man has definitely retired from public life. 
His health impaired by years of strenuous 
activity, he can no longer pursue with 


characteristic vigor those multitudinous 
duties which have for so long occupied 
every moment of his time. It is true that 
his recent resignation from the position of 
foreign minister may not have resulted en- 
tirely from ill-health. Aristide Briand is a 
fighter. Given a task to perform he will 
sacrifice nothing to fulfill it to the utmost 
of his ability. But the ways of politics 
are treacherous. So well-beloved by the 
people of France, it appears that of late 
months he has found disfavor with the 
officialdom of the country. To what ex- 
tent his retirement was due to this and to 
what extent it is to be attributed to his 
physical condition is not certain. But it 
appears that while the sentiment against 
him may pass, advancing years with their 
consequent enfeebling effects will prevent 
Aristide Briand from ever returning to 
public life. 

We cannot, of course, be sure. Many 
times before has it been said that the 
career of the great statesman was over. 
He has weathered many a severe political 
storm, and perhaps he will not yield so 
easily to the onslaught of old age. But 
whether or not he ever comes back, it is 
probable that Aristide Briand’s great work 
is done. He will be remembered as the 
foremost statesman of his time; the master 
diplomat of Paris; the grand old man of 
Geneva; the peacemaker of Locarno. 


EUROPE DISTURBED BY 
REPARATIONS ISSUE 


New Agreement Necessary Because 
Germany Cannot Continue to 
Pay after June 


FRENCH, GERMAN VIEWS DIFFER 


No Permanent Solution Seen Un- 
til Conflicting Opinions 
Can Be Reconciled 


The month of January has seen the po- 
litical situation in Europe grow increas- 
ingly complicated and uncertain. On each 
successive day attention has been riveted 
on the crucial and tangled problem of Ger- 
man reparations and allied war debts. It 
is freely admitted that Germany will not 
be in a position to resume payments after 
the expiration of the Hoover moratorium 
next July, but there is a marked difference 
of opinion as to what provisions should be 
made to meet the situation at the end of 
that period. The controversy was sched- 
uled to reach an acute stage an January 25, 
when an international conference was to be 
held at Lausanne, Switzerland, in order 
that the interested nations might consider 
the entire question. However, the conflict 
of opinion which prevailed prior to the 
date set for the conference was of such a 
disturbing nature that considerable doubt 
was expressed as to the advisability of 
holding the meeting at that particular time. 


DISAGREEMENT 


The two principal parties to the disa- 
greement over the measures which remain 
to be adopted were Germany and France. 
These two countries have the greatest 
interest in the reparations question. Their 
viewpoints are decidedly opposite. There- 
fore, as it does not seem that the problem 
can be solved, or an accord reached, until 
the Germans and the French find some 
common meeting ground, it is pertinent to 
inquire into the attitude of each. As the 
Lausanne Conference is scheduled to meet, 
what does Germany think of the repara- 
tions question? How does France feel 
about it? 

If we should chance to engage in conver- 
sation with a representative German and 
later with a representative Frenchman, 
what, in all likelihood, would they have to 
say about the problem? Each would have 
a very decided viewpoint and would ad- 
vance many reasons to prove his conten- 
tions. The German would in all proba- 
bility say something like this: 


THE GERMAN SIDE 


“Tt is folly to think that the situation in 
which Germany finds herself can make it 
possible for her to pay reparations. If we 
are forced to make the attempt it will 
surely result in disaster for us with very 
serious consequences upon the entire world. 
The problem must some day be finally set- 
tled. Better to do so now than to put it 
off for a year or more by an extension of 
the Hoover moratorium. It is physically 
impossible for us to pay and the sooner 
this is realized the better. Reparations 
should be cancelled. 

“My reasons for saying so are these: 
There are only three ways in which we 
might conceivably be able to make pay- 
ment. We might pay in gold; we might 
use goods, the things we produce; or we 
might use borrowed money. No other 
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“And it must be remembered 











that while we may export goods 
and may receive money for such 
services as shipping charges or 
tourist expenditures, we must 
also make imports. If we receive 
gold or credits for exports we 
must, by the same token, pay in 
gold or credits for imports. 
Therefore, if we are to get money 
with which to pay reparations, we 
must export more than we import. 
We must have a favorable balance 
of trade. But Germany has not 
been able to acquire this favorable 
balance of trade. We need many 
raw materials for our manufac- 
turing industries, and as we can- 
not produce them all in our own 
country we must buy them from 
others. We also need foodstuffs 
for our people. Our export trade 








OLD FATHER HUBBARD 
—Talburt in the Washington News 


is not large enough to offset these 
imports and leave us enough to 
make payments. 








methods of payment remain, so far as 
we can see. 

“If we had large quantities of gold the 
matter would be simple. We would only 
have to turn it over to our creditors at re- 
quired intervals and that would be the end 
of it. But we do not have this gold. Few 
nations ever keep large supplies of that 
precious metal on hand, and the amount 
which Germany has at her disposal has 
been greatly reduced by the severe crisis 
which has enveloped her. If we were to at- 
tempt to pay in this way our total gold re- 
sources would be swept away within a very 
short time. 


PAPER MONEY 


“There are some who may think that we 
could make use of our paper money in order 
to pay reparations. But it must be remem- 
bered that paper marks, as well as paper 
francs and paper dollars, are nothing more 
than certificates which have value because 
the government guarantees to redeem them 
in gold if they should be presented to the 
treasury. But the treasury does not keep 
a supply of gold equal to the amount of the 
paper money in circulation. Only a certain 
percentage is sé kept. It is not assumed 
that all the paper currency will be turned 
in for redemption at the same time and it 
is only necessary that the government keep 
a safe margin of gold. As long as the 
money remains in the country it can 
change hands freely, the gold supply will 
not be affected and the paper currency will 
retain its vaue. But the moment we ship 
large quantities of paper money out of the 
country the situation is different. Paper 
currency is then good only insofar as the 
treasury is able to redeem it in gold. It is 
the same as a check or draft on the treas- 
ury for an equal amount of gold. It must 
be clear, then, that using paper money or 
using gold to make foreign debt payments 
are one and the same thing. Each method 
is a drain on the gold supply of a country. 

“Nor can we Germans pay with our own 
goods. The only way in which we might 
do so would be either to turn them directly 
over to our creditors, or to sell them 
abroad to some country to which we owe 
nothing. If we employed the latter method 
we might receive gold or its equivalent in 
the form of credits or promises to pay. 
These we could hand over to our creditors 
as payment. 

EXPORTS 


“But such means of payment are not 
open to us, because on the one hand the 
countries to which we owe do not want our 
products. They have factories of their own 
which produce many of the things which 
ours produce. If they accepted our goods 
their own markets would become flooded. 
So they have erected high tariff walls mak- 
ing it impossible for us to sell to them. 
And on the other hand we cannot sell 
enough goods to the countries to which we 
are not indebted, for either they do not 
want them and have put up tariff walls, or 
they are undeveloped and do not have the 
resources with which to make purchases. 
Likewise, there is great competition for 
such markets, and Germany cannot have 
all the trade. 


BORROWINGS 


“And lastly, we cannot pay by borrow- 
ing. It is conceivable that we might ob- 
tain gold or credits in this way. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that is what we have been 
doing in the past. Since the Dawes Plan 
went into effect in 1924 we have borrowed 
heavily from abroad. But in 1930 this had 
to come to a stop. We had borrowed too 
much and no one was willing to make loans 
to us any longer. That was why we could 
not pay early last summer. That was why 
the moratorium had to be put into effect. 

“Tt must be clear, therefore, that a large 
favorable balance of trade is the only real 
way in which we can pay. The use of gold 
or credits is impossible over any long pe- 
riod of time. Unless our creditors make it 
possible for us to develop that trade they 
cannot expect to receive reparations. It is 
significant that for twenty years prior to 
the World War Germany was obliged to 
import more than she exported. Since the 
war she has not succeeded in building up a 
balance of trade sufficient to take care of 
her payments. 

“Reparations and war debts have, since 
the war, been a tremendous burden on the 
entire world. The countries which are fi- 
nancially the weakest have been obliged to 
pay to those which are the strongest. The 
result has been that all have lost. The gold 
supply has drifted to the stronger nations 
and others have been forced to abandon 
that metal as a currency standard. There 
has been general disorganization on an in- 
ternational scale. Until reparations are 
cancelled the world cannot hope for perma- 
nent recovery. 

“It is not enough merely to postpone the 
problem by pro- 
longing the mora- 
torium. Too many 
temporary agree- 
ments have al- 
ready been made 
and the result has 
been uncertainty 
as to what the fu- 
ture might bring. 
Until the nations 
are certain with 
respect to what 
they are going to 
do, there is no 
hope for lasting 
prosperity. It is 
not a problem 
which can be put 
off. It must be 
settled now.” , 

Our representa- 
tive German has 
spoken. Let us 
turn now to the 
Frenchman and 
hear what he has 
to say. He feels 
deeply about the 
problem. German 
reparations pay- 
ments mean a 
great deal to him. 
He would in all 
probability speak 
somewhat in the 


following manner in answer to the German 
argument: 
THE FRENCH VIEW 

“We fully agree that Germany cannot 
pay now, but is it necessary to say that she 
can never pay? We are unwilling at this 
time to consider the proposal that repara- 
tions be cancelled, as it seems -possible 
that in the future some method may be de- 
vised. by which payments can be made. 
For this reason, we say, let the problem be 
postponed for an additional six months or 
more. We shall be in a better position to 
know then what can be done. 

“It was quite a shock to us to hear that 
Dr. Briining, the German chancellor, de- 
clared that reparations could not be paid. 
The agreement to pay was embodied in a 
contract, a treaty which is a sacred obliga- 
tion. If it is to be discarded as a scrap of 
paper, what hope is there for future world 
cooperation? We consider that to be a 
very grave question, There must be such a 
thing as international morality. Nations 
must not seek to repudiate the pledges they 
have made in this way. The world will no 
longer be confident of their integrity. 

“The World War left our country in a 
devastated condition. Town after town 
was laid waste and village after village was 
levelled. We feel that Germany was re- 
sponsible for the conflict, and that she 
should be made to bear the costs. We 
have suffered and we cannot forget those 
sufferings. Why should we today allow 
Germany to escape the consequences of the 
war in the light of all we have been 
through? 

WHY NOT WAIT? 


“This does not mean that we intend to 
force Germany to pay us now when the 
whole world is struggling with depression. 
We are willing to listen to the experts ap- 
pointed by the Bank for International Set- 
tlements who have told us that Germany 
cannot pay all her reparations. But they 
did not say that she could never pay. 
In fact, they stated that Germany would 
certainly recover her balance. And, more- 
over, they said that Germany could not pay 
conditional reparations. We would remind 
you that there are also unconditional rep- 
arations, constituting about a third of the 
total payments, which, according to the 
Young Plan, cannot be set aside. We are 
not sure that Germany could not pay this 
amount. 

“We realize the difficulties in making 
payments according to the present state of 
affairs. But need it be said that such con- 
ditions are permanent? Perhaps in a few 
years’ time German trade could be devel- 
oped so as to permit her to pay. We ad- 
mit that Germany cannot pay more than 
the amount which she receives from a sur- 
plus of exports over imports. But the fact 
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that she has not been able to acquire such 
a surplus does not necessarily mean that 
she can never do so. 

“For these reasons we would be willing 
to extend the moratorium untjl we could 
see our way clearer. We concede that per- 
haps it may be impossible in the future for 
Germany to devise means of payment. We 
do not think so, but we must admit the 
possibility. We say, therefore, let us put 
off this problem a while longer. 

“We believe, furthermore, that if any 
solution is to be reached it must come as 
the result of the agreement of all nations 
involved, and not from the declaration of 
only one. We think that the question of 
reparations is linked to that of the war 
debts. Both are a result of the ravages of 
war. We do not see how we could forego 
the one and continue to pay the other. So 
it is our opinion that if reparations must 
be reduced, cancelled, or postponed, the 
United States should agree to adjust to a 
like degree, the debts which we and our 
former allies owe her.” 

These, briefly, are the essential points in 
the attitudes of the French and Germans 
toward the question of reparations. A 
great deal more might be said on both 
sides, but in the main, it is by a consid- 
eration of the arguments advanced above 
that the question will eventually he settled. 





AN EXPERIMENT 


The government of the city of San 
Francisco, California, has undergone a com- 
plete transformation this month. A new 
charter for the municipal government was 
put into effect on January 9. It is a new 
experiment which is taking place in the 
town of the Golden Gate. 

The new system of government for San 
Francisco differs widely from the organiza- 
tion which has been in operation for many 
years. Control of the city’s affairs has 
been placed in the hands of two men, the 
mayor and the chief administrator. Thus, 
it is a combination of the city manager and 
the mayor type of municipal organization. 
The mayor has charge of the business of 
the city and must prepare a complete bud- 
get for the city’s finances much the same 
as the president of the United States must 
do for those of the nation. He has the 
power to appoint the chief administrator. 
But once this man is placed in office, the 
mayor has no control over his activities. 
He must let him supervise the affairs of 
the various departments and make appoint- 
ments to the offices which are not governed 
by civil service. This new centralization 
removes power from the board of super- 
visors, composed of eighteen members, in 
charge of many of the important functions 
of government prior to the reorganization. 





LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 


Is the meeting place for the important conference on German reparations. 
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There is a group of so-called 
extremists which wants noth- 
ing less than complete inde- 
pendence. They contend that 
before 1885, the year in which 
the last ruler, King Thibaw, 
was deposed and Burma was 
annexed to British India, they 
were fully capable of govern- 
ing themselves, and can do so 
equally well today. But the 
British government is not dis- 
posed to listen to such ar- 
guments. It believes that it 
can do no more than to 
grant Burma a_ semi-inde- 
pendent status. At the clos- 
ing meeting of the conference 
Prime Minister MacDonald 
warned the Burmese dele- 
gates that dissension and dis- 
obedience will avail them 
naught and that it is only by 
orderly and slow progress that 
Burma can ever come to gov- 
ern herself completely. 








PHONE NETWORK 
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The remarkable advances 
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A FARM SCENE IN BURMA 


These workers are engaged in the threshing of rice, which is the principal Burmese food product, 


made during the last ten years 
in the matter of communication 
are strikingly indicated in a 
recent tabulation of telephone 
connections throughout the 
world. It has been found that 








Britain Promises to Set up Special Government 


for Burma, Free of Control From India 


In the eastern part of India, under the 
shadow of farthermost China and border- 
ing upon the countries of Siam and French 
Indo-China, there lies a large province 
known as Burma. Slightly larger than the 
state of Texas, inhabited by more than 
thirteen millions of souls, a province of 
rice fields and of dense and valuable for- 
ests, Burma has for many years been un- 
der the control of Great Britain. 


But like many of their fellow subjects 
in the Indian peninsula itself, the Burmese 
have been filled with longings to take upon 
themselves the role of nationhood. More 
united in race than the Indians, following 
in the main one religion,—the mystic doc- 
trines of Buddha,—and speaking for the 
most part one language, the inhabitants of 
Burma have felt that they should not be a 
part of British India. They have wanted 
to enjoy a separate status and to work 
toward their own destiny as a nation. 

Such longings have led to urgent re- 
quests by the Burmese that the British 
government take action. Pointing to the 
fact that as early as 1927 the Simon Com- 
mission, which was sent out by Britain to 
study the question of self-government for 
India, embodied in its report a recommen- 
dation that Burma be separated from the 
rest of India, the people of that province 
have repeatedly demanded that their 
wishes be granted. They charged that too 
little attention has been paid to their af- 
fairs. As only a small part of a vast 
India, they have been ignored. Money 
has been expended for the welfare of In- 
dia in preference to that of the inhabitants 
of Burma, who lay claims to a higher 
standard of living, a higher degree of liter- 
acy, and a traditional self-rule before they 
became a part of British India in 1885. 

In response to these requests, the Brit- 
ish government yielded last year, and 
agreed to hold a round table conference in 
London in order to decide upon that terri- 
tory’s status. The meeting was held dur- 
ing the very period when the second Indian 
Conference was taking place. For six 
weeks the representatives of Burma and 
those of the British government were gath- 
ered in London. After a full discussion of 
the problem, negotiations were brought to 
an end on January 12. As a result it ap- 
pears that many of the wishes of the Bur- 
mese are about to be granted. 

Prime Minister MacDonald, speaking for 
his government, has promised to separate 
Burma from India and to present her with 


a constitution on the condition that an 
election be held in the province this year 
to determine definitely the actual desire of 
all the people. Should they vote for a 
separate status, Britain will speedily pass 
the laws necessary to the formation of a 
constitution. But should the people, on 
the other hand, declare for a place in the 
proposed all-India federation, they will be 
invited to join. 

But while Great Britain has consented to 
separate Burma from India, she has by no 
means agreed to grant her subjects the 
complete independence which some of 
them have demanded. The British gov- 
ernment, believing that Burma is not yet 
fully capable of taking entire charge of 
her affairs, will retain control over foreign 
affairs, over finances, and over national 
defense. According to the British view- 
point, Burma must progress more slowly 
than some of the Burmese would wish. 
They must learn the art of self-govern- 
ment and perhaps at some later date they 
may be able to achieve a full dominion 
status comparable to that of other mem- 
bers of the British Empire. 

According to present plans, there will be 
a governor appointed by the 
British king. A_ legislature 
consisting of two houses will 
be established. The upper 
house is to be composed of 
members some of whom will 
be elected by the people, and 
others appointed by the gov- 
ernor. It will be about one- 
third the size of the lower 
house which is to be elected 
entirely by the people. The 
powers of the two houses are 
to be about equal, if the pro- 
posed plan of organization is 
followed. The governor will 
appoint a cabinet of ministers 
consisting of six or eight 
members, and will administer 
the problems of defense and 
foreign affairs as well as the 
more important problems of 
finance, those of lesser im- 
portance being left to the 
legislature. 

This proposal has met with 
favor among many of the 
Burmese. They feel that they 
could not expect to obtain 
more at this time. Others 
are not so well satisfied. 


32,750,000 telephones are in 
contact with each other. This represents 
forty nations, and ninety-two per cent of 
all the telephones in the world. In 1922 
there were only two international circuits. 
The first connected the United States, 
Canada and Cuba. The second consisted 
of English, French, Dutch, Belgian and 
Irish lines. Before the end of the year, it is 
hoped that Japan and the Union of South 
Africa will be included in the world hook- 
up, leaving only China and Russia, among 
the nations with 100,000 phones or more, 
outside the great system. 





ROMAN TRAFFIC 





According to recent investigations traffic 
problems are not a product of the auto- 
mobile age. Some thirteen hundred years 
ago, in the ancient city of Rome, rules and 
regulations were laid down for the handling 
of the flow of chariots. In the days of 
Julius Caesar, strict “no parking” rules 
were enforced. It was unlawful for any- 
one to “‘park” his chariot in the down-town 
section during ten hours of the day, from 
sunrise until sunset. Everyone was obliged 
to go to the market place on foot. The 
Romans, however, did not attempt to en- 
force traffic rules at the arenas in which 
the gladiatorial combats were taking place. 
They undoubtedly knew that such regula- 
tions would be useless since they could not 
be enforced. 


—Prepared for THE AMERICAN 
BURMA 
A section of India which is seeking separation from British India 





THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








Why is it that the word “joy” has dropped 
out of our vocabulary today? 
—Dean Inge. 





; High taxes are making it easier for Amer- 
icans to reach that squealing note in the na- 
tional anthem. —Toledo Buape. 





When prosperity was here it used to be 
smart to have a coat of tan during the win- 
ter months. Right now it’s smart to have a 
coat of any color. —JuDGcE. 





A most cheering bit of news at this time 
is that scientists think the sun’s radiation will 
continue for 15,000,000,000,000 years. 

—New York Tres. 





Pessimists are not without hope. They are 
always looking forward to the day they can 
say, “I told you so.” —Duluth Heratp. 





Snails have thousands of teeth, says an item. 
Haven’t you noticed that their pace resem- 
bles a man hurrying to the dentist? 

—Lrre. 





Secretary Mellon wants to put a tax on 
checks and other folks want to put a check 
on taxes. —Lourain JOURNAL. 





A London critic believes people are too 
poor now to read novels although you find 
others who hold to the theory of vice versa. 

-—Detroit News. 





Speaking of frozen assets, Newfoundland 
offers to sell Labrador for a mere $100,000,- 
000. —New York Times. 





Two hundred officials and employees be- 
came ill at a party given by a hospital. Well, 
if one is to become ill, what more appropri- 
ate place? 

—Charleston (W. Va.) Darry Mat. 





Something more than the finding of a pet- 
rified apple is required before the world will 
believe the garden of Eden actually was in 
Alberta. Now if there had been two bites 
out of it that would have been more con- 
clusive. —Hamilton (Ontario) SPECTATOR. 





Times are so hard that only ten women 
were hurt Saturday pushing in store windows 
trying to get to bargain sales. 

—Washington Post. 





A firm of engineers has invented a noise- 
less milkcan. It is feared that this is calcu- 
lated to knock all the joy out of the lives 
of milk roundsmen. —London OPprNion. 





We are trying to run a twentieth-century 

world with eighteenth-century social policies. 
—Dr. Glenn Frank. 

There was never a good war or a bad 
peace. —Benjamin Franklin. 

“Says New Autos Turn Corners at 70 

Miles.” The obvious thing to do is to get 

one of these cars and harness the business 
situa‘:cn to it. —New York Times. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Sault Ste. Marie 
(soo saint ma-ree’—a as in fat), La Follette 
(la foll’et—o as in hot), Lausanne (lo-zann’), 
Cherokee (chair-o-kee’). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


URING the third week of January 
Congress was still occupied with its 
program of business relief. On Monday, 
January 18, the House and Senate agreed 
upon a Federal Land Bank Relief bill, 
which calls for the appropriation of $125,- 
000,000. This money is to be used by 
the Federal Land Banks. These banks were 
created for the purpose of lending money 
to farmers. Many of the loans which 
they made are now due and the farmers 
are unable to pay them. The banks are in 
such a position that they cannot renew 
the mortgages unless they have more help 
from the government. This fund which 
is now to be created will supply them with 
more credit, and they, in turn, will be able 
to give more time to the farmers whose 
mortgages are due. This is intended as a 
measure of agricultural relief. 

On the same day the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation bill, which constitutes 
the big item in the president’s relief pro- 
gram (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, Jan- 
uary 13), was sent to a conference com- 
mittee. It had passed the Senate by a 
vote of 63 to 8. In another form it passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 
335 to 55. There were certain points upon 
which the two houses did not agree. The 
differences between the measure as it 
passed the Senate and as it passed the 
House, though fairly important, are some- 
what technical in nature, and we shall not 
explain them at this time. In order to 
understand these differences one must be 
familiar with the work of the Federal Re- 
serve System. We shall have occasion to 
describe that system and proposals for 
amending it in a later issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. 

When the two houses of Congress are 
not in agreement upon a bill—when, for 
example, it passes one house, goes to the 
other and is there amended—a conference 
committee is appointed. It is composed 
of members of the two houses. This con- 
ference committee irons out the difficul- 
ties, if it can. Sometimes it accepts the 
bill as passed by the Senate. It may ac- 
cept the bill as passed by the House of 
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Representatives. It may work out a com- 
promise; or it may rewrite the whole 
measure. When it comes to an agreement, 
the bill is sent back to the two houses and 
they either accept or reject it. The Re- 
construction Finance measure, providing 
for the creation of a fund of $2,000,000,- 
000 to be loaned to railroads, banks, in- 
surance companies and financial organiza- 
tions which are in need of money, went to 
a conference committee, as we have said, 
on January 18. It was said at the time 
that an agreement was likely within a few 
days and that the measure would probably 
become a law by the end of the month. 
President Hoover announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles G. Dawes to be president 
of the corporation. He will take this po- 
sition rather than the headship of the 
American delegation to the Arms Confer- 
ence, Secretary of State Stimson having 
been named to take the latter place. 


a) 


HE farm loan measure and the Re- 

construction Finance Corporation bill 
are parts of President Hoover’s program 
of depression relief. They were both hur- 
ried through the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives with considerable speed, but 
Congress did not confine its attention to 
the administration’s suggestions. The 
Senate has spent quite a little time debat- 
ing the bill providing for a bond issue to 
carry on a great program of public build- 
ing—a program which we describe in an- 
other column of this paper. At the same 
time it began the consideration of a bill 
calling for direct relief to the unem- 
ployed. Senators 
La Follette of 
Wisconsin, Pro- 
gressive Republi- 
can, and Costigan 
of Colorado, Dem- 
ocrat, have been 
pushing a bill for 





the distribution 
by the govern- 
ment of $375,- 





000,000 to states 
and cities to be 
used in relieving 
the suffering of 
the unemployed. A 
subcommittee of 
the Committee on Manufactures has rec- 
ommended the passage of this bill. 

A stiff fight on this proposal appears 
certain. Many members of Congress feel 
strongly that the national government 
should assume part of the responsibility 
of unemployment relief. They say that 
hundreds of communities are finding it 
impossible to raise enough money to pro- 
vide food, fuel and clothing to those who 
are in distress. They say that many cities 
are limited by law as to the amount they can 
tax or borrow, while the national govern- 
ment is not. Furthermore, the national 
government raises a large part of its rev- 
enue by a tax on incomes, while the local 
governments in most cases rely upon taxes 
on property—upon property already heav- 
ily overtaxed. It is argued that the na- 
tional government is in a posi- 
tion to tax the well-to-do and the 
wealthy and thus relieve the suf- 
fering of the unemployed, while 
the local communities are not in 
a position to do this. 

President Hoover and most of 
the conservatives of both parties 
in Congress oppose direct relief 
by the national government. 
Walter S. Gifford, head of the 
Committee on Unemployment 
Relief which was appointed by 
President Hoover last fall, testi- 
fied to the Senate committee that 
in nearly all cases the local com- 
munities were able, with the help 
of private charity, to take care 
of their own problems. There 
was a conflict of opinion on this 
point among the witnesses who 
appeared before the committee. 


am) 
NOTHER relief proposal 


© H. Miller 
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MILLIONS FOR MAINTENANCE BUT — 
—-Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-D1IsPaTcH 


that came before Congress 
called for direct loans from the 
national government to the cities. 


It will be remembered that the 
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government is to _ contribute 
$500,000,000 to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and 
that that organization is to be 
empowered to borrow $1,500,- 
000,000 more by issuing bonds. 
These bonds are to be guaranteed 
by the government. The govern- 
ment’s credit is therefore to be 
behind the whole fund. The 
money is not to be loaned to or- 
dinary business enterprises, but 
to financial institutions. The only 
exception—the only industry to 
receive direct aid—is the rail- 
road industry. 

When the bill was before the 
Senate an attempt was made to 
amend it so that the corporation 
would be authorized to make 
loans to cities which were in need 
of funds, as well as to banks and 
railroads. Many cities, among 














them the three greatest in the 
nation, New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, are financially em- 
barrassed. They are without 


ONE OF THEM WILL HAVE TO BACK UP 
—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 








funds to carry on their work. 
Philadelphia cannot pay its employees, 
and in Chicago the school teachers are not 
receiving their salaries. In some cases 
the cities are raising as much money by 
taxation as they are permitted to raise by 
their charters, and they cannot borrow 
money from the banks because their 
credit is not good. New York City is just 
now having a hard time negotiating loans 
from the banks. So the representatives 
of certain cities asked that this fund, guar- 
anteed by the government, should be used 
in part as loans to municipal governments. 
Mayor Curley of Boston reinforced his ap- 
peal by declaring that the bankers were 
withholding loans from his city for po- 
litical purposes. He said the banks would 
not lend money to the municipal govern- 
ment unless it adopted a ten cent street 
car fare. 

This amendment was defeated, one of 
the most effective arguments used in oppo- 
sition to it being the assertion that the 
plight of the cities was in many cases due 
to their own extravagance and poor 
management, and anyway, that people 
throughout the nation should not be called 
upon to raise money for particular com- 
munities. “I think it is all wrong, even 
if Philadelphia is in my state,” said Sen- 
ator Reed of Pennsylvania, “to tax the 
people of Arkansas to pay for Philadel- 
phia’s troubles.” 


a) 

VERY important industrial confer- 
ence was held in Chicago last week. 
The presidents of the great railway sys- 
tems met with the leaders representing 
1,500,000 railway employees to consider 
an agreement affecting the entire railroad 
industry of the nation. This was the first 
time, according to President Daniel Wil- 
lard of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
a leader of the railway executives, that 
the leaders among the employers and the 
employees of an industry had ever met to 
negotiate an agreement on a national scale. 
The meeting was held to consider the con- 
ditions under which the railway workers 
would accept a ten per cent cut of wages. 
David B. Robertson, speaking for the 
workers, said that they would accept the 
cut provided the money saved would be 
spent by the companies in repair and 
maintenance work, thus insuring the em- 
ployment of some of the men who had 
been laid off. The workers ask that in re- 
turn for the ten per cent wage reduction 
they be assured that as many men be em- 
ployed as in 1930, This would require, in 
some cases, an increase over the number 
employed at present. The outcome of this 
conference is certain, directly or indi- 

rectly, to affect millions of people. 


a 


HE campaign for independence which 
the Indian Nationalists are carry- 

ing on has been driven under cover by the 
stern measures taken by the British au- 
thorities, but resentment still smolders 
and there have been a number of out- 
breaks. Particularly troublesome to the 
British are the tactics of the Nationalist 


women and children. In many cases they 
publicly violate the rules laid down by 
the British officials. They go about call- 
ing upon the people to refuse to buy Brit- 
ish goods, or to pay taxes, or to codperate 
in any way with the government. It is 
unlawful for them to do this and many 
of them have been arrested and impris- 
oned. The wife of Mahatma Gandhi is 
now in jail, serving a six weeks’ sentence. 
But a government can hardly hope to in- 
crease its popularity by wholesale arrests 
of women and of children, some of the 
children who were carrying on agitation 
being not more than six or seven years 
old. 
a) 

HE Japanese are continuing the job 

of subjugating Manchuria. Their 
troops have engaged in a number of en- 
counters with irregular bands of Chinese 
soldiers. The Japanese are in control of 
the situation in most of the cities. There 
are reports to the effect that Manchuria 
will be encouraged by the Japanese to sep- 
arate itself from the rest of China, estab- 
lishing itself as an independent, or at 
least a semi-independent, nation under a 
government friendly to Japan. The Jap- 
anese give assurance that they will not 
interfere with the privileges which citizens 
of other nations enjoy in Manchuria, and 
that all nations will have equal opportu- 
nities of trading and carrying on business 
operations there. In other words, they 
promise to maintain an open door policy. 


a) 


(‘ONGRESS has appropriated $450,000 
as an initial installment to be ap- 
plied to the expenses of the American del- 
egates to the Disarmament Conference. 
The appropriation was bitterly fought by 
a small group on the ground that the Dis- 
armament Conference was doomed to fail- 
ure, that the European nations did not 
want to reduce or limit their arms, and 
that attendance by the United States 
would involve a waste of money. The 
funds were voted overwhelmingly, how- 
ever, and the American delegates departed 
for Geneva on January 20. 
a) 
HE recent cabinet crisis in France was 
of short duration. Within twenty- 
four hours of the resignation of the first 
Laval cabinet a reorganized group of min- 
isters was directing the affairs of France. 
Although it will go down in history as the 
second Laval cabinet, it is not, strictly 
speaking, a new cabinet. For most of the 
members are the same as those who formed 
the last group. Pierre Laval is still pre- 
mier. But in addition to his duties as head 
of the government, M. Laval has taken 
over the role of foreign minister, the po- 
sition filled by Aristide Briand for the 
past seven years. Another change in the 
new cabinet was the shifting of André 
Tardieu, former premier, and minister of 
the interior in the last cabinet, to the po- 
sition of minister of war. He will head 
the French delegation to the disarmament 
conference in Geneva. 
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“GIFTS OF LIFE” 


One of the very interesting and stimulat- 
ing books of recent months has been writ- 
ten by the German biographer, Emil Lud- 
wig. It is called “Gifts of Life” (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $4.00). In 
a way it is another biography, this time the 
story of his own life. But it is not the 
ordinary autobiography—not the ordinary 
book of memoirs. It does, indeed, tell of 
his experiences as a reporter, correspondent 
and author, but it is filled with descrip- 
tions of places, character sketches of world 
renowned men and women, and philosophi- 
cal reflections about the problems of his- 
tory and of life. When, for example, the 
author is telling about his early days as 
London correspondent for a Berlin news- 
paper in the summer of 1914—in those 
days just preceding the outbreak of the war 
—he interrupts a discussion of the Irish 
troubles, which then constituted the chief 
news of the day, to make this thought- 
provoking observation: 


In the summer of 1914 people, that is to 
say the papers, were occupied with Home 
Rule. And here I for the first time perceived 
the difference between Press agitations and 
those which really moved the people, the dif- 
ference between vox populi and vox redac- 
tionis; for in England no one but politicians 
and journalists was excited about the quarrel 
between Dublin and Belfast, threatening 
enough though it seemed, and at bottom not 
even politicians were really excited. There 
was civil war in Ireland, but in London every- 
body was calm, not to say indifferent. 


I underwent the same experience in later 
years in mary countries. Modern revolutions 
take place almost entirely in the newspapers; 
even during the German Revolution there was 
really nothing to be seen except for a few 
days in a few streets of a few towns. When 
the huge headlines glare across the page and 
some one in Europe reads: “Revolution in 
Egypt!” there is nothing to be seen of it 
at Cairo itself. Public life is now business 
life, and only if banks or shops have to be 
closed—and both parties try, for different 
reasons, to prevent that in times of revolution 
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—would the population of the capital notice 
anything out of the way. In truth, every 
event in modern life is becoming more and 
more invisible. The soldier will tell you that 
the battle in which he was engaged never 
seemed to him like a battle; the collapse of 
an empire, an army, or a bank trust takes 
place without a sound, and it is only when 
they are formulated by newspaper reports that 
facts become historical. Birth and death alone 
can be visualised, and reporters do not often 
witness either event. 


The characterization of American and 
European leaders whose names have filled 
the pages of the newspapers during the last 
decade are interesting. Illustrative of these 
sketches we may quote his description of 
Briand, the great Frenchman, who has 
loomed so large in world history for a 
quarter of a century and who is just now 
stepping from the scene of international 
politics: 


When one first sees Briand en face, one 
thinks he is moonfaced. Only when one sees 
him in profile does one realise that the back 
of his head has room for plenty of brains. 
This also applies to his demeanour. As he does 
not at all set out to charm, he first gives a 
surface, and only later a three-dimensional, 
impression of his intellect. If Poincaré is 
the most German Frenchman I have ever seen, 
Briand seems to me the most natural—never 
an attitude, no punctiliousness either on the 
platform or in private. In Geneva he will 
stand in the hotel hall and read the evening 
papers; in his workroom in the Quai d’Orsay 
he sits with his tie all crooked and never 
dreams of playing the great man; he waits 
patiently until the visitor takes himself off. I 
can easily imagine him as my Chief, for, he 
seems to set no store either on his time or 
his documents. If Poincaré’s Germanophobia 
is to be explained by his half-German nature, 
Briand’s understanding of Germany is that 
of a thoughtful, imaginative man for an im- 
portant nation bordering on France. At the 
same time, as an unprejudiced and practical 
statesman, he sees that a lengthy common 
frontier necessitates some agreement. The am- 
bition that still drives Poincaré on and makes 
him restless, Briand has now almost entirely 
shed, or else he has directed it towards the 
highest aim, namely Europe. 
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THE OPENING OF THE CHEROKEE STRIP TO SETTLEMENT, SEPTEMBER, 1893 


An illustration from “Following the Prairie Frontier’ (University of Minnesota Press). 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

“Minute Biographies,” edited by Sam- 
uel Nisenson and Alfred Parker (New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap. $1.00), con- 
tains very short biographical notes on the 
lives of 150 famous men and women of 
history. The notes are indeed brief, for 
but a page is given to each character. We 
are reproducing one of the pages—the 
sketch of Benjamin Franklin. It contains 
a picture of the man and smaller illustra- 
tions indicating some of his activities. The 
dates of his birth and death are given, to- 
gether with quite a little information con- 
cerning his career. The biographical 
glimpses are arranged alphabetically so 
that one may easily find a few outstanding 
facts about any of the 150 men and 
women. 

Naturally there is no detailed study of 
anyone, but the book is interesting and 
attractive and these little sketches may 
well serve to inspire curiosity about some 
of the personalities that are depicted, and 
they may thus inspire boys and girls to do 
further biographical reading. 

THE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 

There has been a renewal of interest in 
the history of the Middle West during the 
last year or so, and a number of books 
dealing with the early days in the prairie 
country have appeared. One of the best of 
these is “Following the Prairie Frontier,” 
by Seth K. Humphrey (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $2.50). Mr. 
Humphrey was born in the middle North- 
west and has spent most of his life there. 
His father was a pioneer, travelling in 1855 
from New England to the Minnesota Ter- 
ritory. This book is the story of the pi- 
oneers and their experiences. It begins 
with the record of the journey made by 
the elder Humphrey from New England to 
the Ohio River, down the river to Cincin- 
nati, across the wooded lands of Indiana to 
Lake Michigan, and thence to the upper 
Mississippi country. There are chapters on 
the early days in the Dakotas, Minnesota 
and Nebraska—not formal history, but 
true stories of pioneer experiences. These 
stories are enlivened by accounts of Indian 
outbreaks. 

Finally there are two chapters on one 
of the most dramatic episodes of American 
history, the opening of the Cherokee Strip 
—the last of the frontier—located in what 
is now northern Oklahoma, in the fall of 
1893. One hundred thousand land-hungry 
men lined along the border and at the crack 
of a pistol made the race for land in this 
territory, which was thus opened for settle- 
ment. This truly thrilling event is perhaps 
not as well known as it should be by read- 
ers of American history, but Mr. Hum- 
phrey, who was an eyewitness, does justice 
= ECONOMIC STUDIES 

“Can Prices, Production, and Employ- 
ment be Effectively Regulated?” This was 
the general problem which engaged the at- 
tention of the Academy of Political Science 
at its annual meeting last November. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by a number of 
America’s leading economists, political 
scientists, and business executives. These 


speakers discussed methods of dealing with 
unemployment, readjustments of prices 
and wages, and the world economic crisis. 
The papers they presented have been col- 
lected and published as the “Proceedings of 
the Academy of Political Science” under 
date of January, 1932. (Academy of Po- 
litical Science, Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York. $1.00)). This 
volume should prove very valuable to 
teachers, students, or classes engaged in the 
study of the economic and political prob- 
lems incident to the business depression. 


“IF I WERE KING” 


What would you do if you were a dic- 
tator? What changes in the government, 
in the control of industry, in the organiza- 
tion of the social life would you authorize? 
This question leads the thoughtful person 
into an interesting field of speculation. 
Answers to it have been given by 2 num- 
ber of American publicists in recent num- 
bers of the Nation. That magazine has 
carried a series of articles entitled “If I 
Were Dictator.” The last of the series is 
contributed to the January 20 number by 
the editor of the Nation, Oswald Carrison 
Villard. It is written in a half serious, 
half facetious vein, but despite the occa- 
sional lapses into whimsicality, it furnishes 
an outline of policy which is quite chal- 
lenging. 

As a first act, Mr. Villard would dismiss 
the army and navy, believing, as he does, 
that a nation may, if it cares to, get along 
with its neighbors without resort to war. 
One is a little surprised to find that after 
abolishing all implements of war Mr. Vil- 
lard would bristle up and demand that 
Japan get out of Manchuria and that if 
she should not do so he would invoke an 
international boycott against her. One 
wonders what he would do then, if Japan, 
in retaliation, should declare a blockade in 
all foreign ports against our trade and 
should send her navy to our ports to en- 
force her decree. Mr. Villard would do 
away with the tariff. He would have the 
railroads, pipe lines, telephone, telegraph, 
radio, mines, oil wells, water power and 
other natural resources operated by the 
state or by a governmental corporation. 
He would not, however, establish general 
socialism. Outside these specified indus- 
tries he would allow private enterprise in 
business. With the money saved by abol- 
ishing the military establishment he would 
rebuild the cities, doing away with the 
slums. He would work over the state gov- 
ernments, having a small single-chamber 
legislature instead of the present bi-cameral 
system. He would introduce the five-day 
week and forbid child labor. 

Mr. Villard does not imagine that a 
great part of the population agrees with 
his program, and probably he is right. 
This article, together with the others in 
the series, does, however, get beyond the 
dull and deadly limits of expediency and 
political opportunism within which the dis- 
cussion of political and social problems is 
ordinarily confined. It inquires boldly, not 
what can be done at the present moment, 
but what ought to be done. 
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OLLOWING closely upon the inaugu- 
ration of the popular sovereignty 
program of dealing with slavery which we 
discussed last week came a political reor- 
ganization which resulted in 


Republican the establishment of the 
Party Republican Party. That 
Origin party has played so large a 


part in the politics of the 
nation during the last three 
quarters of the century that a study of its 
founding and its early principles may well 
be undertaken. The first step in that 
study must be an examination of the con- 
flicting economic and political interests 
dominating the scene during the 1850’s. 
Perhaps we may begin by outlining cer- 
tain major sectional interests—the inter- 
ests of the people who lived in the north- 
eastern part of the country, those who 
dwelt in the Northwest, and those who 
made up the population of the southern, 
or slave-holding states. In the northeast- 
ern states the manufacturing and shipping 
interests were large and powerful. The 
industrial leaders of that section, then as 
now, were in a position to exert tremen- 
dous influence in politics. The captains of 
industry were able in many cases to carry 
their employees along with them in mat- 
ters of public policy, and many of the 
farmers looked to them for leadership. 
They were frequently able to carry elec- 
tions. The leaders of this dominating 
group in the northeastern states had for 
the most part been Federalists in the early 
days of the republic, and after the break- 
up of Federalism they were Whigs. 
These industrial leaders naturally stood 
for policies which they thought would help 
business and trade. Specifically, they fa- 
vored protective tariffs, or high duties on 
imports, so as to protect the factories 
against competition from goods manufac- 
tured in foreign countries. They favored 
subsidies, or gifts, to shipping companies 
so that a great American merchant marine 
might be developed and so, incidentally, 
that American shipping companies might 
prosper. They favored a strong national 
bank and sound currency, opposing such 
free issues of paper money as would make 
money cheap. It is natural that they 
should have favored this. When the value 
of money as compared with other commod- 
ities, is going down, creditors lose, since 
their debtors will pay them back in money 
which is worth less than when borrowed. 
Such, in brief, was their economic program. 


The Federalists never did have the sup- 
port of all the people of the northern 
states, and neither did the Whigs. There 

were many Democrats in 


Northern that section—mostly men 
Beonauste who did not belong to the 

business classes and who 
Interests 


felt that they would not 
profit by a program de- 
signed to stimulate industry and shipping. 
They were likely also to be men who, not 
belonging to the aristocracy, resented the 
privileges of the more aristocratic group. 
The Democrats of the North held in the 
main to the principles of Andrew Jackson, 
opposed the national bank and a so-called 
sound currency, and were not so strong 
for a high tariff as the Whigs were. But 
the pro-tariff, pro-industrial program tended 
to dominate politics of the Northeast. 
In the Northwest there was great inter- 
est in expansion. Many of the people were 
thinking of moving on farther west. They 
were tremendously interested in the build- 
ing of a railroad to the Pacific by a north- 
ern route. They were interested in the 
passage of homestead laws which would 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


give free land, or very cheap land, to set- 
tlers on the frontier. They were also de- 
veloping a manufacturing element in their 
cities and were inclined to look favorably 
upon protective tariffs. The sheep raisers 
of the Ohio valley, as well as the manu- 
facturers, wanted a protective tariff to be 
put in effect to keep out the raw wool from 
abroad. 


In the South we find a different kind of 
economic order. The South had its own 
“peculiar institution.” It had developed 

the plantation type of 


Southern farming and plantation 
Beoneusis farming was built up on the 

basis of slave labor. The 
Interests 


South was agricultural and 
it could hardly become in- 
dustrialized so long as it depended upon 
slave labor. Since the South was agricul- 
tural it stood to lose by a high tariff policy. 
A tariff was no protection to the cotton 
growers, for cotton would not in any case 
be shipped into the country to compete 
with their cotton. But a tariff on manu- 
factured goods which was favorable to the 
northern manufacturers was hurtful to the 
southern planters. It prevented the ship- 
ping into the country of cheap goods. It 
enabled the factory owners of the North 
to charge higher prices for their goods, 
and these higher prices the southern peo- 
ple were obliged to pay when they bought 
manufactured material. Hence the South 
was opposed to a tariff. Since the south- 
erners had no great aggregations of capi- 
tal, no great class of money lenders, they 
were not so favorable to the gold standard, 





to a stable currency, and to national banks. 
They were opposed to a policy of free 
homesteads in the West because this free 
land was distributed in small parcels. It 
meant that the West was to be settled by 
people who would not develop the planta- 
tion system of agriculture. The western 
country would therefore be a country of 
small farmers, and presumably the farm- 
ers who would not own slaves. It would 
therefore be attached in economic interest 
and in political policy to the North and 
Northwest if the free farms were parcelled 
out under a liberal homestead program. 
The southerners in the early 1850’s were 
divided between the Whigs and the Demo- 
crats. But the break-up of the Whig Party 
left the Democrats in complete control. 


What had all this to do with slavery? 
We have just seen that the planters of the 
South wanted the territory in the West to 

be carved into states which 
The would be very much like 
the states of the South. 
They wanted these new 
states, when they were 
formed, to have the same 
interests that the South had. They wanted 
the new states to be agricultural rather 
than industrial. Then their representa- 
tives in Congress would, like those from 
the old South, oppose the tariff, govern- 
mental assistance to shipping, the national 
banks, and a gold standard. They wanted 
the new states to be sympathetic with 
southern political ideas so that these ideas 
would continue to command a majority in 
the Senate, even though the North had a 
majority in the House of Representatives 


Slavery 
Issue 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON THE WAY TO HIS INAUGURAL 
The first Republican president came into office at a trying time in American history. He 


is here shown at the station in Washington just before taking his oath of office. 


He is sur- 


rounded by friends and secret service men, one of the latter being the first of the famous 


Pinkerton detectives, 
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due to the rapidly increasing population of 
that region. The best way to insure that 
the parts of the Union yet to be added 
would be sympathetic with the South was 
to establish slavery in that region. 

In the North and the Northwest the sen- 
timent against slavery itself was not very 
strong, but there was a very strong feeling 
against the extension of slavery to the 
territories, for reasons which must already 
be apparent. The North and the North- 
west wanted the parts still to be added to 
the Union to be non-slaveholding and in- 
dustrial. Then the new states would sup- 
port policies, such as the protective tariff, 
which the North wanted. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill asserted the 
right of the people of the territories to de- 
cide whether they should have slavery 
or not. Later on, decisions of the Supreme 
Court held that territories could not pro- 
hibit slavery, and the South came to de- 
mand that slavery should exist in all the 
territories, only states having the power to 
prohibit it. Then the country broke into 
warring camps, not so much on the moral 
issue of slavery, but over the question as 
to whether the industrial interests repre- 
sented in the North, or the purely agri- 
cultural or planter interests of the South, 
should control the government. 

In 1856, when the Republican Party 
first entered the field with a presidential 
candidate, John C. Fremont, it took for 
its issue opposition to the extension of 
slavery into the territories. It carried on 
the campaign with moral fervor. It fa- 
vored free homesteads but did not declare 
for a protective tariff. It represented the 
Northwest rather than the Northeast. The 
manufacturing interests of the Northeast 
clung to the Whig Party. The result was 
that both the Republicans and the Whigs 
were defeated, the Democrats retaining 
power by the election of James Buchanan. 

The Democrats carried out their eco- 
nomic program. They passed a low tariff 
law. They suspended the payment of ship 
subsidies. The president vetoed a home- 
stead bill. The Democrats and the South 
were in the saddle. 

Then came a change in the political 
line-up. The Republicans in 1856 had 
had their strength in the Northwest. In 

its origin it was a north- 


Early western party. It was joined 
Republican now by the Whigs, who 
Principles gave up their party. There 


was an alliance of North- 
west and Northeast. The 
Republican Party in 1860 came out for a 
protective tariff, a national bank and free 
homesteads. It did not declare for the 
abolition of slavery in the southern, states 
but it opposed the extension of slavery be- 
cause it wanted the territories to develop 
into states which would be sympathetic 
with the North’s economic program. 

The campaign of 1860, so far as the 
Republicans were concerned, was fought 
out on economic lines rather more than on 
the slavery issue. There were many pa- 
rades and torchlight processions, as there 
had been in 1840. And it was to be ob- 
served that more of the banners carried in 
the parades declared for a protective tariff 
than for any policy respecting slavery. 

The Republican Party in its origin, 
therefore, represented a combination of in- 
terests of manufacturers, ship builders, 
bankers, and in general men of property in 
the North who felt that they would profit 
by a protective system, western farmers 
who wanted railroads built to the West 
and who felt that they, too, would profit 
by certain kinds of tariffs, together with 
a certain number of idealists who opposed 
slavery in principle. 
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JOBLESS RELIEF BILL 
PRESENTED IN SENATE 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
commanding the attention of the entire na- 
tion. Mr. La Follette has made the rec- 
ommendation that the federal government 
should spend billions of dollars for public 
work—roads, buildings, dams—in order to 
put renewed life into industry and to put 
millions of men to work within a short 
time. He believes that the government 
could accomplish this end and, further- 
more, that it is the only organization in 
the entire country which could put into 
effect a program of such tremendous pro- 
portions. 





PROSPERITY BONDS 


Mr. La Follette would have the govern- 
ment raise the funds for this project by 
issuing bonds for $5,500,000,000—Pros- 
perity bonds, he has called them. He 
would have these bonds sold to the gen- 
eral public through a_ nation-wide 


has been pointed out that many state and 
local governments would be glad to give 
men jobs on public works if they had the 
necessary funds, but that they are unable 
to get the money at present. Those who 
favor the prosperity bill believe that these 
loans would enable cities and states to 
build new schools and libraries, enlarge 
their airports, lay new water lines and 
sewerage conveyances, improve their pub- 
lic parks and playgrounds. It is also sug- 
gested that money be loaned to construc- 
tion companies to permit them to build 
new houses and apartments for those with 
modest incomes. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


Mr. La Follette is of the opinion that 
this plan, if carried out by the government, 
would provide about a million and one-half 
men with jobs. But the advocates of such 
an enlarged construction believe that its 
effects would not be confined to those who 
would find work directly on the many 
projects. They expect millions of em- 
ployees in other industries to receive work 


provements now, thus offering a remedy 
for the critical unemployment situation. 


OPPOSED BY MANY 


The La Follette bill, however, is opposed 
by many people both in the government 
and in private organizations. Probably the 
majority in Congress does not favor the 
proposal. The Hoover administration has 
voiced its opposition. Many business and 
industrial leaders have condemned the plan 
as “unsound.” For a long time the presi- 
dent has held to the theory that unem- 
ployment relief is a problem which the 
cities and states should face. Although he 
has been in favor of certain increases in 
public construction in order to provide 
more jobs, he is decidedly opposed to such 
a gigantic program as that now under con- 
sideration. 

Those who adhere to the president’s 
view believe that it would be dangerous for 
the treasury to add five billion dollars more 
to its already heavy debt. They call at- 
tention to the fact that the present session 
of Congress has already authorized huge 


ernment would deprive many of the na- 
tion’s industries of funds which they might 
otherwise borrow. The banks of the coun- 
try, for instance, make loans to many 
business concerns. They make use of their 
depositors’ money to make loans to the 
railroads, the manufacturers and the mer- 
chants. Many of these enterprises will 
need to borrow money from the banks 
this year in order to carry them over. 
Now, it is argued, if people withdraw their 
deposits from the banks and buy Prosper- 
ity bonds, it will greatly reduce the loan- 
able funds of the banking houses; it will 
reduce the amount of money which they 
might otherwise lend to private industries. 


HOW TO REPAY? 


The opposing group adds another ob- 
jection to the prosperity bill. It is argued 
that such a tremendous loan would impose 
an extremely heavy burden upon the tax- 
payers of the country. Taxes would nec- 
essarily have to be increased in order to 
repay the lenders. Not only would the 
five billion dollars have to come from the 
treasury, but the interest at four and 





drive, similar to the campaigns 
which were launched during and af- 
ter the World War when the country 
needed funds. They would be is- 
sued in denominations of $50 each as 
were the Liberty bonds and the Vic- 
tory bonds. Thus, the treasury 
would be borrowing money from the 
people for a period of ten years, 
the bill providing that the money 
shall be repaid at the end of that 
time. Those who are advocating 
this step are firmly convinced that 
the people of the nation would not 
hesitate to purchase the Prosperity 
bonds if they were brought face to 
face with the realities of the unem- 
ployment situation. They believe 
that the American people would sup- 
port the government in this national 
emergency much the same as they 
did during the critical period of war. 
Mr. La Follette recently made this 
statement about the proposed bond 
issue : 


We sold $25,000,000,000 of bonds 
during the war for purposes of de- 
struction. Surely we can float a short- 
term issue of Government bonds for 
constructive purposes. Twenty-eight 
billions of dollars are in our savings 
banks, $500,000,000 in postal savings, 
and more than a billion dollars are 
being hoarded. The people have not 
lost faith in the solvency of their Gov- 
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BAGNELL DAM, MISSOURI 


It is through the construction of public works, dams such as this and other improvements, that the 


sponsors of the La Follette bill hope to provide jobs for millions of people. 


one-half per cent would also have to 
be met. Thus, instead of paying 
back fifty dollars on each Prosperity 
bond, the government would be 
obliged to pay out $72.50. This ob- 
jection has recently been raised by 
the Federal Public Works Commit- 
tee of the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, one of the 
strongest opponents of the La Fol- 
lette bill. It says: 


A loan of five billions of dollars for 
public works would result in the as- 
sumption of continuing obligations to 
pay interest on the bonds, and to ex- 
pend funds for repairs and upkeep on 
the buildings, roads and other structure 
brought into existence. It has been 
estimated that the total of these con- 
tinuing obligations might amount to as 
much as $1,000,000 a year for a con- 
siderable term of years. 


The friends of the proposed 
measure, however, answer these ob- 
jections by stating that a loan of 
five and a half billion dollars would 
not impair the government’s credit. 
They point to the fact that at the 
close of the World War the federal 
government was more than twenty- 
five billion dollars in debt—the 
money which it had been obliged to 
borrow in order to prosecute the 
war—and the government’s credit 





ernment. If we put on a drive to sell 


was still good. No one then ques- 





these prosperity bonds to the people, 
as we did during the war, it can be done. 


The federal government itself would 
spend part of this money for public works. 
It would undertake the construction of new 
buildings in Washington; and in the vari- 
ous states it would erect public buildings 
such as post offices. It would spend mil- 
lions to build dams and levees along the 
Mississippi River where the flood waters 
are a constant source of danger to the 
inhabitants of that region. It would also 
provide irrigation facilities in some sec- 
tions of the country in which the rainfall 
is inadequate. It would improve the har- 
bors and the rivers; construct roads and 
paths through the national forests. It is 
proposed that the federal government 
spend $650,000,000 for these projects. 


CITIES AND STATES 


But the greater part of the fund would 
be turned over to the states either as gifts 
or loans in order to enable them to carry 
on a vast program of public works. The 
La Follette bill provides that one billion 
dollars be donated to the states so that 
they may complete the highways already 
under construction, and may expand their 
road-building activities. It is also sug- 
gested that some of the money be used to 
eliminate dangerous railroad grade cross- 
ings. It is argued that the government 
should speed up this work now when 
there is such a need for jobs. 

In addition to the billion-dollar gift to 
the states, it is proposed that loans 
amounting to $3,750,000,000 be made to 
cities and states in order that they may 
enlarge their construction programs. It 


and derive benefits from the program. Sen- 
ator Wagner of New York, who favors in- 
tense government activity on public works, 
recently made the following comment on 
the floor of the Senate: 


The effect of an enlarged construction pro- 
gram would be electric. White-collar men 
and men in overalls, farmers and merchants, 
all would feel its beneficent influence. Only 
the naive believe that its blessings would be 
spent upon bricklayers and masons alone. It 
would bring activity to architects and engi- 
neers; it would resume employment in steel, 
wood, brick, cemert, and stone. The metal 
trades would be activated, the electrical 
trades would be stimulated, the furniture 
makers would be recalled to work, the circle 
of opportunity would widen indefinitely into 
every trade and calling. 


Lastly, the argument is advanced that 
this program would place billions of dol- 
lars in circulation—a condition which is 
deemed highly necessary in order to bring 
about better business conditions. Those 
who are pushing the bill point out that 
private industry cannot be expected to 
launch a very extensive building program 
now because many of its factories, mills, 
plants are idle, and people will not buy 
the products which they manufacture. But 
it is claimed that the government does 
need post offices and other buildings. In 
many sections it must now pay rent for 
these facilities. The states and cities need 
better roads and schools and irrigation 
canals; the people in the Mississippi valley 
need protection from the devastating 
floods. And the government is urged to 
take advantage of the opportunity to buy 
cheap materials in order to make these im- 


expenditures to combat the depression. 
The treasury will have to raise some two 
billion dollars for the establishment of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; it 
will have to obtain funds to pay the oper- 
ating expenses of the government; it will 
have to provide capital to the Farm Loan 
Banks so that they may help the farmers. 
All this money is not to be found in the 
vaults of the treasury. It will have to be 
borrowed by selling bonds to the public. 
Now, say the opponents of the La Follette 
bill, if we undertake to sell five billion 
dollars more in bonds, it will raise the total 
borrowings which the government must 
make to approximate!'y ten billion dollars. 
They believe that this cannot be done 
without endangering the government’s 
credit. And the federal government, like 
a city or a private corporation, cannot 
borrow indefinitely without injuring its 
credit. Thus, they say that nothing could 
do the country more harm at present than 
to have people lose confidence in the 
financial stability of the government. 


WISE TO BORROW? 


It is further pointed out by those of the 


opposing group that many of the govern- 
ment bonds now in the hands of the public 
or in the vaults of banks are selling for 
less than when they were issued. They 
add that the price of all federal bonds 
would decline in value at a rapid pace if 
the Prosperity bonds were placed upon the 
market. 

Another point has not been overlooked. 
Mr. La Follette has been reminded that 
such a tremendous bond issue by the gov- 


tioned its ability to meet its obli- 
gations. Since that time the national debt 
has been reduced by some nine billion 
dollars. In other words, in 1919 the gov- 
ernment owed an average of $240.09 to 
every person in the United States; in 1931 
the per capita debt had been reduced to 
$135.41. Thus, it is argued, the govern- 
ment could still borrow billions of dollars 
and raise the national debt to something 
like its level of 1919 without hurting its 
credit any more than it was impaired at 
that time. The government is, therefore, 
urged to take this step as a means of re- 
storing prosperity. Mr. La Follette be- 
lieves that better times would come to the 
country if the government were to carry 
out his plan. Thus the people would have 
larger incomes. From these increased in- 
comes, he says, the government would re- 
ceive larger sums in taxes with which it 
could repay the Prosperity bonds. 





RUSSIAN TALKIES 





The talking picture industry is soon to 
be a further field for Soviet Russian en- 
deavor. It is reported that experiments 
have been carried on in Leningrad, Moscow 
and Kiev since 1926, and that the first 
lot of pictures was made during the 
past year. All are in Russian, of course, 
and the first one, called “The Way of 
Life,” was shown in Berlin. Sometime in 
the future, the Russians hope to develop 
an export business in talking films. They 
plan to turn out versions of each film in 
several different languages. They also 
claim to have several technical inventions 
which will make their products attractive. 
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North Carolina Plan for Kconomy 
In Government Is Closely Watched 





County Schools and Roads Taken Over by State; All 
Public Purchase and Contract Centralized; County 
Finances Supervised and Taxes Reduced 





The problem of making governmental 
ends meet is not restricted to the national 
capital; it has existed and does exist in 
state, county and local administrations on 
a smaller scale. Several of the states have 
taken definite action to deal with the prob- 
lem, and in some cases have recorded suc- 
cess. North Carolina is among these. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1930, this state found 
itself in sad financial straits. Not only had 
state and local government costs risen from 
$23,500,000 to $100,000,000 since 1918, 
but thirty-five local administrations were 
unable to meet interest payments on the 
money they had borrowed through bond 
issues. Taxes on property were high, and 
people were insisting on immediate and ef- 
fective measures to cope with the situa- 
tion. The administration took definite 
action. Governor O. Max Gardner invited 
the Institute for Government Research to 
make a thorough investigation of the state 
and county governmental mechanisms, and 
to propose essential reforms. Four experts 
were sent down to North Carolina, where 
they spent several months accumulating 
data and working out plans. In December, 
1930, they submitted their final report to 
the governor. He lost no time in present- 
ing it to the 1931 General Assembly, and 
after thorough consideration, several laws 
were passed, all based largely on the re- 
port of the experts. 

The first concerned education. Under 
the old system, each county took care of 
its own schools. As the governor said, the 
school system simply grew up, without or- 
der or foresight, and depended entirely 
upon local initiative and opinion. In many 
instances, very fine schools were provided, 
but this was not the case everywhere in 
the state. In addition, the expense of 
maintaining numerous county school 
boards was very high in proportion to the 
local budgets. Under the new law, how- 
ever, all public schools depend directly on 
the state for support during six months of 
the year. Expenses for a longer period 
must be borne by the cities and counties 
themselves. The three state-directed insti- 
tutions of higher learning were merged into 
one. This affected the University of North 


NORTH CAROLINA—PROGRESSIVE STATE 


Rapid batten has led to the adoption of a new plan of government reorganization 


Carolina, the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, and the State College for 
Women, the three having a combined en- 
rolment of 6,000 students. 

The second measure dealt with public 
roads. As in the case of education, the old 
regime placed the responsibility for the 
greater part of road maintenance on the 
county road boards. The latter, together 
with the municipal road commissions, were 
abolished, and their duties were assumed 
by a State Highway Commission, which 
now supervises every inch of the 45,000 
miles of road in the state. 

The creation of a Division of Purchase 
and Contract under the direct control of 
the governor is a third fundamental altera- 
tion of the old system. The function of 
this body is to buy and distribute all sup- 
plies, material and equipment, and to let 
contracts for all public works and construc- 
tion, whether they be called for by state 
or by local appropriations. 

The fourth essential change—one which 
is considered by some to be the most im- 
portant—was the setting up of a Local 
Government Commission. This body was 
authorized, not only to advise, but also to 
supervise the financial affairs of all the 
counties and municipalities in the state. 
Should a county contemplate a bond issue, 
it must obtain the permission of the Com- 
mission, which examines the amount of the 
request, the reasons for it, and the financial 
status of the county. Should the Com- 
mission make a decision against the loan, 
the county must do without it. In this 
way, it is hoped that the unpleasant busi- 
ness of default on county and municipal 
bonds may largely be avoided. 

These are the more important features 
of the North Carolina reorganization plan. 
The primary purpose of the legislators in 
voting these measures was to reduce the 
tax burden of the people, especially that 
portion which affected personal property. 
Governor Gardner, in a recent statement, 
described the results as follows: 


The most substantial contribution of the 
1931 General Assembly was to tackle and stop 
in its tracks the advancing tax burden for the 


BETWEEN LAKE HURON AND LAKE 
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St. Mary’s light and approaching steamship near the locks of the Soo canal. 








first time in the modern history of North 
Carolina. It went further—it turned the 
curve of taxation definitely downward. The 
total cost of government was reduced $7,000,- 
000 but the tax burden on property was re- 
duced by more than $12,000,000 by the school 
and road legislation alone. These two acts 
provided an average reduction of county rates 
of more than forty cents on the hundred dol- 
lars of assessed value. 


The new tax schedule is designed to take 
a great part of the burden away from 
those who own property. Thus, the in- 
come tax and the gasoline tax have gone 
up, to provide the state with funds to carry 
on its enlarged activities; but the taxes 
which the county levies on real estate and 
other property have been substantially re- 
duced. Now, for example, the farmer, who 
may have a tract of land but who earns 
less than usual from his land because of 
the drop in tobacco and cotton prices, will 
be supporting a smaller portion of govern- 
ment costs. Instead of 85 per cent, as in 
1921, the personal property tax will be 
called upon to furnish only 52 per cent of 
North Carolina’s revenue. 





WHICH ONE EXCELS? 


The Department of Health of Pennsyl- 
vania has been conducting studies of health 
conditions in Philadelphia, the largest city 
in the state, in comparison with those 
which prevail in Birmingham, England. 
That particular English city 
was chosen because it resem- 





which is expected to result in greater economy and efficiency. 
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bles Philadelphia in many re- 
spects—both have a similar 
climate and are located at the 
juncture of two rivers. The 
comparison is interesting. For 
many years, the city of Bir- 
mingham has been taking ac- 
tive steps to improve the 
health of its inhabitants. It 
has abolished thousands of pol- 
luted wells; installed a rigid 
system of food inspection, and 
taken steps to provide the 
private homes with disinfect- 
ants. 

But in comparing the vital 
statistics of the two cities, it 
is found that deaths resulting 
from certain infectious dis- 
eases are greater in Birming- 
ham than in Philadelphia. The 
deaths resulting from diph- 
theria, measles and whooping 
cough are greater in Birming- 
ham than in _ Philadelphia, 
whereas the American city has 
a higher death rate from pneu- 
monia and heart disease. It 
is possible that the British city’s 
record results from a less rigid 
enforcement of the quarantine 
laws. The recent investigation, 
however, did not compare the 
two quarantine systems. 





Lakes’ Traffic Is 
Vital to Industry 


Cheap Transportation for Products 
Important to Commerce 


—-——— 


The tremendous volume of cargo which 
passes through New York and other sea- 
ports leads to the supposition that inland 
navigation and inland ports are of minor 
importance in trade and industry. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the port 
of Duluth-Superior, at the western extrem- 
ity of Lake Superior, handles more tons of 
cargo per year than any other port in the 
world except New York. The Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, which links Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron, handles annually a great 
deal more tonnage than the Panama and 
Suez Canals combined. 


Such comparisons are of course striking, 
but the importance of the Great Lakes 
goes far beyond the magnitude of figures. 
They are situated in such a way as to 
furnish a bridge of cheap transportation, 
not only between Canada and such inland 
cities as Cleveland and Chicago, but also 
between the industrial East and its raw 
material sources in the West and Middle 
West. 


The three products which make up al- 
most all the cargo on the “fresh-water 
oceans” are iron ore, coal and grain. The 
lakes are open for navigation for eight 
months, between April 15 and December 
15. Throughout this whole period, the ore- 
carriers form a constant procession from 
Duluth, in the heart of the iron deposits, 
through the Sault channel, and down to the 
various lake ports where the ore is placed 
on railroad cars or canal barges for further 
shipment, or refined in the immediate re- 
gion. The carriers then make their way 
back north, sometimes empty, but gener- 
ally with a full or partial load of coal from 
the Pennsylvania mines. 

If all this cargo, which is very heavy 
and of comparatively low value per ton, 
were transported by rail, it is very prob- 
able that the American steel mills of the 
East would find it extremely difficult to 
compete on the world market, for the 
transport charges would be greatly in- 
creased. This can well be illustrated in 
the following way: Normally, it costs 60 
to 70 per cent more to ship a ton of iron 
ore by rail a little more than 100 miles, 
from Cleveland to Pittsburgh, than it does 
to carry it by vessel from Duluth to Cleve- 
land, a distance of about 850 miles. 

Aside from the steel industry, the farm- 
ers of the West save a great deal through 
Great Lakes shipping facilities. It is par- 
tially for this reason that Chicago has 
become the grain center of the country. 





